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HELPS AND OPPORTUNITIES — SCIENTIFIC 


Accident does very little towards the produc- 
tion of any great result in life. Though some- 
times what is called “a happy hit’’ may be made 
by a bold venture, the old and common highway 
of steady industry and application is the only safe 
road to travel. It is said of the landscape-painter 
Wilson, that when he had finished a picture in a 
tame, correct manner, he would step back to some 
distance, with his pencil fixed at the end of a long 
stick, and after gazing earnestly on his work, he 
would suddenly dash up, and by a few bold touches| others in the tour of Europe.” It is the mind 
give a brilliant finish to his painting. But it will 
not do for every one who would produce an effect, 


tothrow his brush at the canvas in the hope of|penetrate into the very fibre of the phenomena 
ucing a picture. The capability of putting| presented to them, attentively noting differences, 
in these last yital touches is acquired only by the| making comparisons and detecting their underly- 
labour of a life ; and the probability is, that the 
artist who has not carefully trained himself be- 
forehand, in attempting to produce a brilliant 
eect at a dash, will only produce a blotch. 
Sedulous attention and painstaking industry 
ilways mark the true worker. The greatest men 
we not those who “despise the day of small 
things,” but those who improve them the most 
carefully. Michael Angelo was one day explain- 
ing to a visitor at his studio, what he had been 
dog at a statue since his previous visit. ‘I 
have retouched this part,—polished that,—soften- 
td this feature,—brought out that muscle,—given 


wme expression to this lip, and more energy to tions, can scarcely be overvalued. In like man- 
that limb.” ‘But these are trifles,”’ remarked 


the visitor. ‘It may be so,” replied the sculptor, |petshey, a Dutch spectacle-maker, had presented 
“but recollect that trifles make perfection, and 

tion is no trifle.” So it was said of Nicholas 
in, the painter, that the rule of his conduct 
ms, that “whatever was worth doing at all was 
worth doing well ;”’ and when asked, late in life, 
by his friend Vigneul de Marville, by what means 
he had gained so high a reputation among the 
Minters of Italy, Poussin emphatically answered, 
“Because I have neglected nothing.” 

Although there are discoveries which are said 
have been made by accident, if carefully in- 
quired into, it will be found that there has really 

very little that was accidental about them. 

or the most part, these so-called accidents have 
wily been opportunities, carefully improved by 
lus. The fall of the apple at Newton’s feet 
often been quoted in»proof of the accidental 
ter of some discoveries. But Newton’s 
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whole mind had already been devoted for years to| manner, and the result was the invention of his 
the laborious and patient investigation of the sub-|Suspension Bridge. So James Watt, when con- 
ject of gravitation; and the circumstance of the |sulted about the mode of carrying water by pipes 
apple falling before his eyes was suddenly appre-|under the Clyde, along the unequal bed of the 
hended only as genius could apprehend it, and|river, turned his attention one day to the shell of 
served to flash upon him the brilliant discovery |a lobster presented at table; and from that model 
then bursting on his sight. In like manner, the|he invented an iron tube, which, when, laid down, 
brilliantly-coloured soap-bubbles blown from a|was found effectually to answer the purpose. Sir 
common tobacco-pipe,—though “trifles light as| [sambert Brunel took his first lessons in forming 
7 air” in most eyes,—suggested to Dr. Young his|the Thames Tunnel from the tiny shipworm: he 
beautiful theory of “ interferences,” and led to|saw how the little creature perforated the wood 
his discovery relating to the diffraction of light.|with its well-armed head, first in one direction 
Although great men are popularly supposed only|and then in another, till the archway was com- 
to deal with great things, men such as Newton |plete, and then daubed over the roof and sides 
and Young were ready to detect the significance | with a kind of varnish ; and by copying this work 
of the most familiar and simple facts ; their great-|exactly on a large scale, Brunel was at length en- 
ness consisting mainly in their wise interpretation |abled to accomplish his great engineering work. 
of them. It is the intelligent eye of the careful observer 

The difference between men consists, in a great|which gives these apparently trivial phenomena 
measure, in the intelligence of their observation. | their value. So trifling a matter as the sight of 
The Russian proverb says of the non-observant |sea-weed floating past his ship, enabled Columbus 
man, “He goes through the forest and sees no|to quell the mutiny which arose amongst his 
firewood.’ ‘The wise man’s eyes are in his head,” |sailors at not discovering land, and to assure them 
says Solomon, ‘but the fool walketh in dark-|that the eagerly sought New World was not far 
ness.” “Sir,”’ said Johnson, on one occasion, to|off. There is nothing so small that it should re- 
a fine gentleman just returned from Italy, ‘‘ some} main forgotten ; and no fact, however trivial, but 
men will learn more in the Hampstead stage than| may prove useful in some way or other if carefully 

interpreted. Who could have imagined that the 
famous “ chalk cliffs of Albion” had been built up 
by tiny insects,—detected only by the help of the 
microscope,—vof the same order of creatures that 
have gemmed the sea with islands of coral! And 
who that contemplates such extraordinary results, 
arising from infinitely minute operations, will 
venture to question the power of little things ? 

It is the close observation of little things which 
is the secret of success in business, in art, in 
science, and in every pursuit in life. Human 
knowledge is but an accumulation of small facts, 
made by successive generations of men, the little 
bits of knowledge and experience carefully trea- 
sured up by them growing at length into a mighty 
pyramid. Though many of these facts and ob- 
servations seemed in the first instance to have but 
slight significance, they are all found to have their 
eventual uses, and to fit into their proper places. 
Even many speculations seemingly remote, turn 
out to be the basis ¢f results the most obviously 
practical. In the case of the conic sections dis- 
covered by Apollonius Pergeeus, twenty centuries 
elapsed before they were made the basis of as- 
tronomy,—a science which enables the modern 
navigator to steer his wT through unknown seas, 
and traces for him in the heavens an unerring 
path to his appointed haven. And had not 
mathematicians toiled for so long, and, to unin- 
structed observers, apparently so fruitlessly, over 
the abstract relatidns of lines and surfaces, it is 
probable that but few of our mechanical inven- 
tions would have seen the light. 

When Franklin made his discovery of the iden- 
tity of lightning and clectricity, it was sneered 
at, and people asked, “Of what use is it?” .To 
one dewy autumn morning, when he saw a tiny| which his apt reply was, “ What is the use of a 
spider’s net suspended across his path. The idea\child? It may become a man!” When Galvani 
immediately occurred to him, that a bridge of|discovered that a frog’s leg twitched when 
iron ropes or chains might be constructed in like|in contact with different metals, it could 
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that sees as well as the eye. Where unthinking 
gazers observe nothing, men of intelligent vision 











ing idea. Many, before Galileo, had seen a sus- 
pended weight swing before their eyes with a 
measured beat; but he was the first to detect the 
value of the fact. One of the vergers in the 
cathedral at Pisa, after replenishing with oil a 
lamp which hung from the roof, left it swinging 
to and fro; and Galileo, then a youth of only 
eighteen, noting it attentively, conceived the idea 
of applying it to the measurement of time. Fifty 
years of study and Jabour, however, elapsed be- 
fore he completed the invention of his pendulum, 
—an invention, the importance of which, in the 
measurement of time and in astronomical calcula- 
































































ner, Galileo, having casually heard that one Lip- 





to Count Maurice of Nassau an instrument by 
means of which distant objects appeared proxi- 
mate to the beholder, addressed himself to the 
cause of such a phenomenon, which led to the in- 
vention of the telescope, and thus proved the 
commencement of important astronomical dis- 
coveries. Discoveries such as these could never 
have been made by a negligent observer, or by a 
mere passive listener. 

While Captain (afterwards Sir Samuel) Brown 
was occupied in studying the construction of 
bridges, with the view of contriving one of a 
cheap description to be thrown-across the Tweed, 
near which he lived, he was walking in his garden 
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have been imagined that 80 apparently insiguifi-| following extracts from a letter of our late friend, 


cant a fact could have led to important results. 
Yet therein lay the germ of the Electric Tele- 
graph, which binds the intelligence of continents 
together, and probably before many years elapse 
will “put a girdle round the globe.” So too, 
little bits of stone and fossil, dug out of the earth, 
intelligently interpreted, have issued in the sci- 
ence of geology and the practical operations of 
mining, in which large capitals are invested and 
vast numbers of persons profitably employed. 

The gigantic machinery employed in pumping 
our mines, working our mills and manufactories, 
and driving our steam-ships and locomotives, in 
like manner depends for its supply of power upon 
so slight an agency as little drops of water ex- 
panded by heat,—that familiar agency called 
steam, which we see issuing from the common 
tea-kettle spout, but when pent up within ao in- 
geniously contrived mechanism, displays a force 
equal to that of millions of horses, and contains 
a power to rebuke the waves and to set even the 
hurricane at defiance. The same power at work 
within the bowels of the earth has been the cause 
of many of those semi-miraculous catastrophes,— 
volcanoes and earthquakes,—which have played 
so mighty a part in the history of the globe. 

It issaid that the Marquis of Worcester’s atten- 
tion was first accidentally directly to the subject 
of steam power, by the tight cover of a vessel con- 
taining hot water having been blown off before 
his eyes, when confined a prisoner in the Tower. 
He published the result of his observations in his 
“ Century of Inventions,” which formed a sort of 
text-book for inquirers into the powers of steam 
for several generations, until Savary, Newcomen, 
and others, applying it to practical purposes, 
brought it to the state in which Watt found it 
when called upon to repaira model of Newcomen’s 
engine, which belonged to the University of Glas- 

w. This accidental circumstance was an op- 
portunity for Watt, which he was not slow to im- 
prove; and it was the labour of his life to bring 
the steam-engine to perfection. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories, 

IIVING FAITH AND GOOD WORKS INSEPARABLE. 

There is an antinomian spirit abroad, even 
amongst some of the nominal members of our re- 
ligious Society, which is striving to separate good 
works from any necessary connection with the 
faith which justifies. This is shown in many 
ways. Books, pamphlets and periodicals are 
spread by professors with us, in which the doc- 
trine is openly set forth, that sinners unwashed, 
unsanctified, are, through a belief in the outward 
coming and offering of Jesus Christ, justified and 
made heirs of eternal life. Robert Barclay and 
our early Friends were very clear on the doctrine 
that without sanctification there is no justification, 
and that to all those who are really heirs of God 
and joint heirs with Christ, the saying of the 
apostle applies, “but ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our God.” Al- 
though without regeneration, the cleansing opera- 
tion of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, and a walking in 
purity before him, we can have no hope of that 
salvation which the Lord Jesus Christ is freely 
offering to our souls, yet for no act of ours do we 
claim any merit. If our works have been good, 
they have been wrought by and through his 
power ; and whilst he justifies us therein, we know 
that the will to do and the power to perform them 
have been received from him. Very true and 
very striking are the sentiments contained in the 


Jonathan Evans. After speaking of some who 
had then recently left the Society of Friends, he 
says, in allusion to such separations: ‘‘ It was the 
case in the time of the bodily appearance of our 
Blessed Saviour upon earth, when he made known 
to those that followed him, that eternal life was 
only to be obtained through a death of the carnal 
propensities, and by recéiving a qualification to 
live upon his body and his blood. These discon- 
tented and unsettled people, say a great deal about 
justification by faith, and artfully endeavour to 
make an impression that Friends depend very 
much upon works; which is very untrue, for we 
never believed that any of our works were entitled 
to merit. All merit and all worthiness is in Christ 
alone; and though he is pleased to own works 
performed through the influence and leadings of 
his Spirit, yet it is merely his gracious conde- 
scension to accept the creature in those acts of 
obedience, which his infinite mercy and goodness 
enables it to come up in; as certainly we can 
possess nothing that is really good, but what is of 
and from him. Q, the cross! the operation of 
that power, which lays the creature in the dust, 
remains to be the great object of hatred, at which 
the enemy is ever aiming his shafts. Thus those 
that are considerably under the spirit of the world 
are anxiously striving to get rid of it, through 
any plausible guise, if it will only seem to hide 
their unmortified and barren state.” 

Again in another letter he shows how that 
sanctification is wrought in the faithful, and com- 
ments further on the Jow state of the church. 
‘Indeed there is little to expect in the present 
day but deep depression and painful conflict; 
for when the seed of Life is uuder oppression, the 
faithful must suffer with it. Our blessed Lord 
said, ‘Where I am, there also shall my servant 
be!’ Our ancient Friends laboured fervently to 
engage the people to receive and abide steadfastly 
under the crucifying power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that the o/d man and his deeds being put 
off, they might come to experience living faith 
in him,—a being made pure in heart, and of the 
number of those who shall see God; thus being 
sanctified, they in their several measures came to 
know a walking with him in great fear and awful 
reverence, and the weight of their spirits had 
often a reaching effect upon those about them. 

‘‘ But, alas! having now as a Society, rules, 
order and testimonies chalked out for us, how are 
we resting in the superficial observance and pro- 
fession of these things. ‘I had planted thee a 
noble vine, wholly a right seed: how then art 
thou turned into the degenerate plant of a strange 
vine unto me?’ OQ, my dear friend, it is a con- 
tinual labour to keep near to the movings and 
teachings of the Spirit of our Lord that he re- 
quires of us now, as well as formerly; for it is 
thus only that we are enabled ‘to show forth the 
praises of Him that hath called us to glory and to 
virtue.’ But the humbling operation of the spirit 
is so unmodest, and to the worldly wise so foolish, 
that the ingenuity of man has invented a way 
more in accordance with the polish and maxims 
of the world, that we may get along without deri- 
sion, and in our imagination be heirs of both 
kingdoms. 

“Surely the Lord will, in his own time, bring 
back his people to that lowly, trembling, watchful 
state, wherein they shall be enabled distinctly to 
hear his voice, to follow him, and to flee from the 
voice of the stranger; and this, perhaps, through 
the instrumentality of poor, weak, obscure indi- 
viduals. Since came into this country, it 
seems as if the minds of the people are drawn 
much outward; expectation is on tip-tee to hear 


eloquent discourses, and formal nicelycomposed 
prayers. If our ministers do not abide faithfully 
under the purifying hand of the power of Christ, 
and descend with him as to the bottom of the 
mountains wherein they can discern the real state 
of the church, they may be tempted and betrayed 
into that most grievous snare, of seeking to please 
the people with fine words and smooth speeches, 
which like a leprosy, will form and fashion us to 
make very near approaches, if not a coalition with 
those of other religious persuasions.” 

In “‘a brief apology in behalf of the people in 
derision called Quakers,” written by our early 
Friends, William Chandler, Alexander Pyott and 
others; after denying that we expect to be saved 
by our own works, and saying our salvation we 
totally refer to the free grace and mercy of God 
in Christ, they say “‘ we esteem it [a Holy Life] 
as a constant companion thereto, and a necessary 
condition on our part in compliance with God’s 
gracious offer, without which we may not obtain 
it, being inseparably annexed to that Faith which 
only pleaseth God, and is but our reasonable duty. 
And we believe that although Christ thus offered 
up himself once for all, for the sins of all men to 
the end of the world, thereby rendering repent- 
ance and amendment of life prevalent with God; 
yet that the traditional belief of that alone is not 
sufficient to entitle us to that common salvation 
that comes by him, but that it is of necessity that 
we truly repent and be converted from the evil to 
the good ; and therefore it is no less necessary for 
us now, than it was for believers in the apostles’ 
days, that we be turned from darkness to light; 
or, in other terms, from the dark power of Satan, 
to the power of God, who is Light, that thereby 
we may every one know the work of redemption 
and salvation wrought in and for ourselves: for it 
is not enough to believe that Christ died, if we 
feel not the blessed effects of his death, who came 
to save us from our sins, and bless us by turning 
us from our iniquities, and gave himself for us, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.” 

In the Primitive Testimony of the People called 
Quakers, issued by the ‘‘ Men’s Meeting”’ in the 
city of Bristol, written by Alexander Arscott, we 
find the following ‘sentiments: “These are evi- 
dently right sentiments of God to believe him to 
be a Being of infinite purity and goodness, as well 
as wisdom and power. And, therefore, in order 
that mankind may be acceptable to him, it is 
necessary that they should be pure also. And as 
it is evident that all men have, more or less, sin- 
ned and fallen short of this state, in order to re- 
deem them and restore them to his favour and 
acceptance, it is necessary both that their past 
sins should be remitted and forgiven; and also 
that they should be washed, sanctified and purified 
from their defilements, without which men will 
never be made partakers of remission of sins that 
are past, and consequently of favour and accept 
ance with God. 

‘Now as these things are all that mankind 
wants, so God has provided a means for both these 
ends, viz: the Lord Jesus Christ, in whose name, 
and for whose sake, remission of sins that are past 
is preached, and reconciliation unto God pro 
mised; and for overcoming sin in the lust of it, 
and purifying and sanctifying the hearts of men, 
God, through Jesus Christ, offers to mankind the 
help of his good spirit as a lively principle of vit 
tue, power and efficacy, for these good purposes: 
so that christianity is in all respects a perfect ™- 
stitution, completely answering all the ends of 
religion, which are the glory of God and the 
happiness of mankind.” 
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An antinomian, in New England, accosting a 
mivister by the name of Tucker, whose creed that 
without holiness no man could enter the kingdom 
of God, was distasteful to him, said, “‘ Ah, — 
Tucker, all your good works will never carry you 
to heaven.”’ To this he received a brief yet perti- 
nent reply, ‘‘ Very well, without good works you 
will never go thither.” 

A deacon of strong antinomian views, having 
listened with great displeasure to a practical dis- 
course enforcing on the hearers the christian 
moralities of life as essential duties appertaining 
to the gospel, determined to administer a season- 
able rebuke on the spot. So approaching the 
speaker he demanded “ where the power was tu 
come from ?’’ which would enable the hearers to 
do such unessential things. The minister, turn- 
ing round and looking keenly at the deacon said, 
“Why, brother, I am surprised. You, a member 
of the church for forty years, and a deacon for 
thirty, to come to me to enquire where a man’s 
power to discharge his duty comes from? Are you 
really ignorant of the doctrine of Divine Influ- 
ence? Why, ask a babe in Christ of an hour old, 
and he will tell you that you must seek for the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, and He will work in 
you to will and to do of his good pleasure.” The 
deacon was confounded, and his futile attempt to 
divide those inseparables, justifying faith and 
sanctifying grace, was made manifest. 

FASTING WITH AN EVIL HEART BRINGS NO 
BLESSING. 


A congregation which was in a very cold and 
lapsed condition, began to feel its state, and at a 
monthly prayer meeting, some remarks being 
made about it, it was proposed that they should 
observe a day of public humiliation and fasting, 
as a means of restoring its spiritual prosperity, so 
evidently lost. One of the deacons opposed the 
measure. He said the church was not in a fit 
state for such fasting and prayer, and he should 
have no confidence in any benefit resulting from 
the measure. He had been taught that a wicked 
man must turn from his wicked way before he 
could expect his prayer would be heard. David 
had said, “If I regard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me!” “Now,” he added, 
“look at the condition of the church! See the 
number of ungodly men amongst us! Now I pro- 
pose we put away the evil persons from us, and 
that especially we renounce our covetousness; 
then we can meet with some degree of confidence 
to pray for a blessing to descend upon us. What 
can we do now? We do not want light as to our 
duty, for that is clear; nor can we humble our- 
selves with sincerity before God on account of sin, 
till we show that we are ready to forsake it.” 
The deacon’s sensible remarkstook hold of the 
congregation. The fasting was not held—but an 
individual awakening and enquiry took place in 
many minds,—an improvement in spirituality in 
some members was manifested, the discipline was 
enforced against evil doers, and on the whole 
much benefit resulted. 


Antimony versus Petroleam.—A company en- 
fase recently in boring for oil in Wirt county, 
est Virginia, struck a rich vein of antimony, a 
Tare and expensive metal, in great demand for 
type-casting. The sum of $350 per tun was at 
once offered for all the discoverers could supply, 


Undying Plants.—A letter from Guaymas, So- 
nora, Mexico, says :—‘‘ Passing on beyond Aribe- 
chi about two miles, we struck the bed of a stream 
through which we commenced our progress to 
another range of mountains whose slopes came 
down to the very edge of the channel way. It 
was here that we found the north sides of rocks 
which faced the stream covered with what at first 
seemed to be the most exquisitely beautiful green 
mosses that ever decked the rugged sides of a 
mountain. The entire sides of the mountain at this 
spot were blooming in the liveliest green. We 
dismounted to pluck some of these plants, and 
found that they were not strictly mosses, though 
undoubtedly they belong to that class of plants. 
Each one had separate roots firmly holding it to 
the rocks, and from the roots grew out a plant that 
opened to the size of a common tea cup or saucer, 
and spread itself flat on the face of the rock. The 
leaf somewhat resembles in texture the arbor vitae. 
These plants bear the name of siempra viva—al- 
ways living, or always alive. Their peculiarity is 
to come out into beautiful green life in the rainy 
season, and when all moisture has deserted them, 
to turn as brown as autumn leaves, and roll or 
curl themselves up like a ball, as uninteresting to 
see as a brown stone seemingly dead. But with the 
return of moisture, they uncurl their leaves and 
spread out again as beautiful and green as ever. 
Another peculiarity of the plant is that you may 
pluck it, throw it into your saddlebags, and keep 
it six months, and then place the roots in a cup 
or saucer of water when you retire for the night, 
and in the morning you will find by your side a 
lively green plant. It looks like magic. But I 
have tried it to my surprise and delight. The 
beauty of texture and form and colour are renewed 
or continue with the continued supply of moisture. 
— Sci. American. 


cnussniicitibiiindntanes 
For “ The Friend.” 

Thinking that a few of the interesting accounts 
of the Lives of the Prophets might afford infor- 
mation to some readers of “ The Friend,” we take 
the liberty of offering the following, extracted 
and compiled from Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustra- 
tions. 

The greatness of Isaiah as a prophet, and 
his magnificence as a poet, may well awaken 
a strong desire to be acquainted with his history, 
and even to realize some idea of his person. We 
must acknowledge that there is no person named 
in the Old Testament, whom we should more de- 
sire to see ; and one day we hope to see him. This 
desire is less strongly felt in regard to the indi- 
viduals whose personal history and trials the 
Scriptures bring before us; not because they are 
less interesting, but because as we read, we form 
to ourselves an idea of their persons, and with the 
image thus furnished, we are for the most part 
satisfied. Butitis not so with men known chiefly 
for greatness of thought and utterance, with which 
the mind can for itself associate no personal 
ideas. If the incidents of their career and the 
details of their conduct are too few to suggest a 
notion, right or wrong, of their persons, we feel 
more strongly than in the case of men of action, 
the need of some description or revelation con- 
cerning them, such as may supply that which the 
mind is unable to furnish, from its resources. 
This being the class of persons we most desire to 


and at these rates their on will rival those of| behold, Isaiah, as the first of that class in the Old 
} 


the silver mines of Was 
Venango.— Pittsburg Chronicle. 


He loves our importunity, 
And makes our cause his care. 
Newton. 


oe, and the oil wells of|Testament—highest in inspiration, grandest in 


utterance, and most powerful in his hold upon the 
minds of those conversant with his soul—is the 
one who we may the most wish to see, face to 
face. That hope we must dismiss for the present ; 


and there is no physiognomy in the few facts we 
know of him. 

Isaiah was the son of Amos. There was a re- 
markable prophet called Amos, and in regard to 
time, Isaiah might have been his son. But it 
was not so. There is a very essential difference 
in thé names, which common readers may be apt 
to overlook. The ancient Jews, however, were 
not behind the modern English, in the desire to 
find an illustrious birth for men of intellectual or 
spiritual greatness, as if such greatness were not 
in itself enough, or as if high birth could in any 
degree enhance it. Genius—to use the conven- 
tional word for God’s greatest gift—is indeed of- 
ten associated with high rank. It has thus been 
sought to be made out that Isaiah was even of 
royal birth ; but for this there is nothing better 
than a rabinical tradition, which affirms that he 
was the son of Amoz, a brother of king Amaziah. 
It seems clear that Isaiah was a native of the 
kingdom of Judah ; and that his ordinary abode 
was at Jerusalem, being married, and having two 
sons, to whom he gave names symbolical of im- 
portant events in the future history of the Jews. 

The prophetic career of Isaiah was during 
very interesting period, in the reigns of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, and being sent by 
the latter to Babylon, after being previously fif- 
teen years in his service, we can very truly infer 
that he was sixty-one or two years in public ser- 
vice. As the 2 Chron. xxxii. 32, state, “the 
rest of the acts of Hezekiah” were written “ in 
the vision of Isaiah,”’ we must also infer he lived 
after him, and that he died during the reign of 
Manasseh, which agrees with the traditional ac- 
count that he was sawn asunder during that reign, 
most probably between ninety and one hundred 
years of age. His calling to the prophecy was 
during the reign of Uzziah, when a young man, 
though not very young, as was the case with Jer- 
emiah. 

The common Jewish account of the cause of 
his death, is that he alleged he had seen God, 
contrary to the scripture, “‘ No man hasseen God 
at any time.” But as Josephus testifies that 
Manasseh barbarously slew all the righteous men 
that were among the Hebrews; nor would he 
spare the prophets, for he every day slew some 
of them, till Jerusalem was overflowed with inno- 
cent blood, it is more likely that he died such a 
horrible death for testifying against the king’s 
proceedings, than that the Jews troubled them- 
selves with considering any words he may have 
said as blasphemous. We could hardly believe 
he was sawn asunder, save that St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, mentions it as amongst 
the deaths suffered by the ancient saints, and it 
is imputed to no other by the Jewish traditions. 
We shall not therefore doubt it, but can almost 
doubt that a wooden saw was used, to protract and 
intensify his sufferings. We are further told that 
the corpse of this chief of prophets was buried 
hard by Jerusalem, under the fullers’ oak, near 
the fountain of Siloam; whence it was in a later 
age removed to Paneas, near the sources of the 
Jordan, and that it was eventually transferred to 
Constantinople; but this we cannot rely upon as 
true. History and tradition have now told us all 
they know of the life of this great prophet. 


Michigan Salt.—The Salt Company of Jackson 
have now been at work on their well for about two 
years, and have reached a depth of 2,020 feet. 
The salt rock was reached at a depth of 1,776 feet, 
and proved to be 47 feetinthickness. The brine 
now being pumped is found to be eighty-eight de- 
grees by thesalometer. It is thought that anoth- 
er and a stronger salt rock will soon be reached. 
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Selected 
LEAVE THE FUTURE WITH GOD. 


Thou whose sad and darkling brow, 
Seems to tell of care and woe, 
Dost thou pore upon the cloud 
That futurity doth shroud? 
And thy trembling fancy fill 

With anticipated ill, 

Ask these flowrets of the field 

For the lessons they can yield. 
Hark! to fancy’s listening ear, 
Thus they whisper, soft and clear; 
Heaven-appointed teachers we, 
Mortal! we would counsel thee ; 
Gratefully enjoy to-day, 

If the sun vouchsafe his ray, 

If the darkling tempest lower, 
Meekly bend beneath the shower ; 
But oh! leave to-morrow’s fare 

To thy heavenly Father's care. 
Does each day upon its wing 

Its allotted burden bring ? 

Load it not besides with sorrow, 
Which belongeth to the morrow, 
Strength is promised, strength is given 
When the heart by God is riven; 
But fore-date the day of woe, 

And, alone thou bearest the blow! 
One thing only claims thy care,— 
Seek thou first, by faith and prayer, 
That-all-glorious world above, 
Scene of righteousness and love; 
And, what e’er thou need’st below, 
He thou trustest will bestow. 


———_+s 


THE EAGLES. 


The mighty birds still upward rose, 
In slow but constant and most steady flight, 
The young ones following ; and they would pause, 
As if to teach them bow to bear the light, 
And keep the solar glory full in sight. 
So went they on till from excess of pain, 
I could no longer bear the scorching rays ; 
And when I looked again, they were not seen, 
Lost in the brightness of the solar blaze. 
Their memory left a type, and a desire; 
So should I wish towards the light to rise, 
Instructing younger spirits to aspire 
Where I could never reach amidst the skies, 
And joy below to see them lifted higher, 
Seeking the light of purest glory’s prize. 
So would I look on splendour’s brightest day 
With an undazzled eye, and steadily 
Soar upwards full in the immortal ray," 
Through the blue depths of the unbounded sky, 
Portraying wisdom’s boundless purity. 
Before me still a lingering ray appears, 
But broken and prismatic, seen through tears, 
The light of joy and immortality. 

H. Davy. 


Communication with San Francisco direct.— 
On Sunday morning at three o’clock the wires of 
the Western Union Company were connected with 
the Pacific lines and communication established 
direct between New York and San Francisco. 
Though the weather was bad, rain falling at the 


Letters, &e. of Barly Friends. 
(Continued from page 235.) 
Ellis Hookes to Margaret Fell. 
London, 18th of Eighth month, [tenth mo.] 1664. 

Dear M. F.—My dear love is to thee in the 
unchangeable Truth. 

I think it is two weeks since I wrote to thee; 
therefore I could not but write this, and give thee 
an account of what passed at the Sessions-house 
this last week. Yesterday, at Hicks’s Hall, four 
women were sentenced to eleven months’ imprison- 
ment or £40 fine, having husbands; about twelve 
or thirteen men and women were sentenced to be 
transported to any of the foreign plantations :— 
and at the Old Bailey about forty-six Friends 
were called, and sixteen of them would not an- 
swer them (not guilty) according to their form, 
and so yesterday were sentenced by the Recorder; 
—those that had husbands, to Bridewell for twelve 
months or £20 fine, and the men were sentenced 
to Barbadoes, and the women-maids to Jamaica. 
About sixteen last seventh-day pleaded, and were 
tried by a jury, which jury were twice sent out, 
not agreeing in their verdict: the judges (Hide 
and Keeling) talked much to them; but at last 
they could not agree, six of them standing very 
much for Friends. Some of them pleaded notably 
on the behalf of Friends, and said, they did not 
deny but that they were guilty of meeting at the 
Bull and Mouth; but they said, they were not 
guilty of the fact charged against them, viz. that 
it was a seditious mecting; and one of the jury 
said, the witnesses were not competent persons 
(being common drunkards) to swear against honest 
men. So the judges wére very angry with them. 
and bound them in £100 bond a-piece to answer 
it at the King’s Bench bar. The four gaolers at 
Newgate were all the witnesses that came in 
against Friends, [also] one of the marshal’s men. 

The Friends at Hertford, that were first sen- 
tenced to be banished, are come back from Grave- 
send again, and all their goods are set on shore ; 
and I hear the owners intend to send their ship 
another way. ‘They have sentenced twenty-one 
at Hertford since. 

So dear Margaret, my dear love is unto thee, 
and toG. F., and J. Stubbs and L. Fell.—George 
W. and about three score more were taken at the 
Bull last first-day, but everywhere else meetings 
were quiet. 

Thy lov: friend, 

From the Original. 

See a full account in Sewel’s History of the 
trial of the Friends at Hertford, before judge Or- 
lando Bridgman, (vol. ii. under 1664.) As re- 
spects the Friends “coming back from Grave- 
send,’”’ as stated above, the following particulars 


E. H. 


time at many points on the route, the wires work-| concerning them, from Besse’s Sufferings, are too 
ed well, and a considerable amount of business} remarkable to be omitted in this place. 


was transacted. The distance is nearly four thous- 
and miles, and the difference of time about four 
hours. This is unquestionably the longest circuit 
ever worked, and the fact that such length of wire 
was telegraphed over in one circuit is a notable 
era in the history of telegraphing. 


Small Profit—The New York Tribune thus 
sums up to its business for 1864 :—Receipts, $747, 
501; Expenses, $735,751; Profit, $11,750. It 
says, in the course of its comments on the above : 


Pursuant to the sentence of banishment passed 
on these Friends (seven in number,) the gaoler 
acting, it seems, under the order of the Sheriff of 
Hertfordshire, proceeded to contract with a master 
of a vessel bound to the West Indies, to carry out 
the Friends accordingly. Various difficulties oc- 
curred previous to their being delivered on board 
the vessel ; and when at length they were brought 
to the ship, the master gave them permission 
under his hand to go ashore, and to return again 
when he should require them. ‘On the Ist of 


—“We paid more for the bare paper sent to most of October, [Highth month—the month in which the 


our subscribers during 1864 than we received for 
the printed sheets. Our receipts, especially for 
advertising, were never before so large; but we 


above letter is dated, | the master sent for them to 
come on board, which they did; and the ship 
sailed down the river as far as the Red-house near 


weighed anchor with wind and tide fair ;—yet 
could not the seamen, with their utmost applica- 
tion, make this ship sail, but they were obliged 
to anchor again about a stone’s cast from the place 
they lay at before; so that some of the mariners 
were amazed, and said, ‘ we shall never get out of 
England, while these men are on board!’” §o 
they set them ashore the third time. On the 8th, 
they sailed again, and went down to Greenwich ; 
when a sudden storm obliged them to cast anchor 
again to secure the ship, and the prisoners were 
sent on shore the fourth time. On the 10th, 
they were ordered on board the fifth time, and 
sailed again; when the ship was with much ado 
kept from running aground: they [however] set 
the prisoners ashore again at Blackwall, and she 
went down the same tide to Gravesend. Thither 
the prisoners followed, and by the master’s order 
some tarried there, and others came back to Lon- 
don, till the 28th ; when they were ordered aboard 
a sixth time, and the ship sailed that night to 
Leigh road, where they cast anchor: but before 
morning the wind turned strong against them, so 
that they lay there two days and three nights. 
On the 31st, they sailed to the North Foreland, 
and cast anchor again till the next day. At night 
the master set them ashore, and directed them to 
Deal, where he met them altogether: and before 
several witnesses declared, that though they had 
followed the ship so long, yet he was resolved not 
to carry them, and gave them a certificate in 
writing as follows: 

‘* Whereas, there were seven men, called Qua- 
kers, brought on board my ship, called the Anne, 
of London, by William Edmonds, gaoler of Hert- 
ford, viz. Nich. Lucas, Henry Feast, Henry 
Marshall, Francis Pryor, John Blendall, Jeremiah 
Herne, and Samuel Traherne, all which have con- 
tinued waiting upon wy ship from London to 
Deal, from the 14th day of September last till 
this day; and I sceing Providence hath much 
crossed me hitherto, whereby I perceive that the 
hand of the Lord is against me, that I dare not 
proceed on my voyage to carry them, they being 
innocent persons, and no crime signified against 
them worthy of banishment; and that there isa 
law in force that no Englishman shall be carried 
out of his native country against his will; and 
also my men refuse to go tha voyage, if I carry 
them, which will be much to my hindrance, men 
being very scarce by reason of the long press. 
For these reasons, therefore, and many more, I 
will not carry them. These are, therefore, to 
certify any person or persons that shall question 
them: that they did not make an escape, but I 
put them on shore again to go whither they please. 
All this is certified under my hand, this 10th of 
November, 1664” 

[ Witnessed by four persons. | 

“'Tnomas May.” 


“Being thus set at liberty, they returned to 
London, and then to their own homes; and they 
sent a letter to the King and Council, stating the 
circumstance, and accompanied it with a copy of 


the ship-master’s certificate. This letter being 
read at the Council board produced an order; 
which, after setting forth the fact of their having 
been put on board the aforesaid ship, pursuant to 
their sentence of transportation, and having been 
by the master set ashore at the Downs, ‘leaving 
them at liberty to go whither they please ; and it 
appearing to be matter of contrivance and design 
between the said master and the persons before 
mentioned ;’ it was ordered that the High Sheriff 


id $426,000 for white paper, which we should| Deptford ; when a sudden turn of the wind drove| do again apprehend and secure them, ‘ until means 
ve bought in 1863 for $300,000, and in 1861 her back to Limehouse, where the prisoners.were|of transporting them can be made by some ship- 


for $200,000,” 


again set ashore. On the 6th, the ship again 


ping bound unto those parts.’ ”” 
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By this order they were again committed to|for Oriental exaggeration, and the magic influence | complished and enterprising photographers should 
rison, and remained there seven years, until dis-}of Eastern fancy, the merchants thought there|pay a visit to Palmyra. The sketches and draw- 
charged by the king’s proclamation. —Besse’s|must be some foundation of fact—enough, at|ings of Wood and Dawkins are beautiful and faith- 
Sufferings, vol. i. p. 246—248. least, to pay the toil and expense of an expedi-|ful ; but however skilful the pencil of the artist, 
Ellis Hookes to Margaret Fell. tion. It was a serious matter in those days to|/however accurate the eye and the scale of the 
London, 19th day of Second month, [fourth mo.] 1665. penetrate the desert; it is a work of some‘diffi-|architect, in minuteness of detail and perfection 
angela ot in ite oni culty and danger even yet. But an expedition |of representation, neither the one nor the other 
aa ty gh ats orem tag ssa this ha was organized; guides and guards were hired ;|can rival the sun picture. Then the monuments 
we Bull se | P ee coe a >? the pathless waste was traversed ; and the adven-|of the desert city are so numerous, their grouping 
the Bu at ; Si eT ey s ne ae °lturous travellers were richly repaid by the dis-|so peculiar, and now, alas! so confused, that it is 
el et ieee, Weta ees —- : 7 covery of the long lost ruins of “ Tadmor in the|impossible to give a faithful delineation in sketch 
raked of ahemnt thik -T oo 0 be) wilderness,” the city founded by Solomon and|or drawing. And, besides, the artist can never 
ra has a ee (f = Phe: Ve ®D\ruled by Zenobia. In a few months all Europe|command sufficient time and quiet for his work. 
a dion Lane ee ane 3 7 resounded with the story of their adventures, and | He is dogged everywhere, as I can tell from sad 
Salthouse] es Bee ae i tt the glowing descriptions of the desert city. | experience, by prying and often persecuting 
Siese shag Gore as as madi onl eal For more than half a century the interesting|Bedawin, watching every opportunity privately 
oo set "patel ego Z aaah narrative of the Aleppo merchants were read with |to pilfer, or openly to plunder. In addition to 
bond ies Thos sae canine SiviDEla kind of semi-scepticism. The leading facts|the great monuments, and the exquisitely sculp- 
Things Ripe Hapeaig, ag aaenginanl well eal vere not questioned. None went so far as to|tured ornaments on portal, cornice, and pediment, 
rns ahaciiuanie: baer te Se Seiniaantl doubt that the classic Pa/myra had been discov-|there are those unique Palmyrene and bilingual 
a samen an dane ei ude ee ag te ered ; but it was generally thought that the des-|inscriptions, which the photographer alone can 
There is ones Reem: dies tie aA, en a Bull criptions of the ruins were highly coloured, and/reproduce. A skilful manipulator, with a good 
ok Mouth: thar qe. te tetel thin tenn sheet te that when other travellers would explore and des- |staff of assistants, would photograph all Palmyra 
on Papas te cat ie da @lnale Wea -_ cribe them, unipfluenced by the excitement of alin a single week, and would bring back with him 
Se te th oe elle cake & . eg = Air great discovery, by those feelings of romance|to the West a series of pictures almost unrivalled 
ee ick Seal Gi Se one ablie [oa se which sometimes encircle as a halo the minds of|for beauty, strangeness, and historic and anti- 
fog place,) that it has been very sirviceale “|antiquarian and geographical pioneers, the real, |quarian interest. 
E. 




















































































matter-of-fact, character and state of the ancient 
city would become known. THE ISHMAELITE. 


; In the year 1851 another celebrated expedition} My journey to Palmyra was somewhat adven- 
One of these Friends, soon after he reached | reached Palmyra. It was well organized, fully|turous. My whole party consisted of an English 
the ship, died, as appears by the following entry equipped, and the objects it aimed at were success-}friend, an Arab sheikh, and a camel driver,— 
in ap Registers of Burials for London : fully accomplished. The expedition was planned |four men in all, mounted on three dromedaries. 
Robert Hayes, who for Truth s sake suffered|and carried out by men who, from their great}To attempt to go from Damascus to Tadmor, 
many weeks Imprisonment in Newgate ; after|jearning, classic tastes, end previous travels in|through a hundred miles of desert infested by 
which he being carried from thence (with two Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, were in every res-| prowling bandits, and overrun by hostile Bedawin, 
more) on ship board in order to banishment, they pect qualified satisfactorily to explore, delineate, |with such an escort, may probably appear a little 
being taken out of their hot beds without an|and describe the city. They were supplied with|rash. And looking back upon it now from the 
hour’s warning, and exposed to the sharp alr of @\the best books and instruments, and accompanied |calm seclusion of my library, where the excite- 
cold morning on the water, he departed this life, by an accomplished architect and draughtsman. |ment and romance of Eastern travel find no place, 
(not having spoken many words after he came on They spent two weeks surveying, measuring, I am inclined to think it was rash. It had these 
— ship,) about the 26th day of the first| sketching, drawing plans, and copying inscrip-|good effects, however; it led me away from the 
Ste — : the cause of his death appearing tO/tions ; and they returned across the desert with |ordinary and direct route; it brought me into 
—— the unrighteous proceedings of his persecu-| fyl] portfolios, and a caravan of camels laden with |close contact with a number of friendly tribes ; it 
tors ; and was interred in the aforesaid burying| marbles and works of art. The splendid folio|gave me large experience of genuine Arab hospi- 
aie —[Bunhill Fields. ] ; which they afterwards published will give such|tality; and it afforded me, besides, some very 
Whitel ad. this Robert Hayes, [writes George] as have not visited the city the best idea of its|palpable, if nut very pleasant, illustrations of the 
itehead,] he was a very innocent, loving man,| wonderful remains. This great work showed |truth of the prophecy pronounced of old on Ish- 
a goodlike person, had a fresh comely counten-| European scholars that the narrative of the Aleppo|mael and his posterity :—‘ He will be a wild 
ance, seemed healthy, and in his prime and| merchants, instead of being exaggerated, fell short|man ; his hand will be against every man, and 
cee om oe er I was very sor-|ofthe truth. In describing the ruinsof Palmyrait|every man’s hand against him.” (Gen. xvi. 12.) 
so lie, : ow »W woh heard how quickly he} would be almost impossible to exaggerate. There} It was the fifth morning of our journey, and 
feel ea = a of the —- by the shameful] is nothing like them in the world. The sight of|the sheikh told us that by noon we should see the 
oe a ‘les a icted ss him by|them from the adjoining hill top is like a dream|ruins of Tadmor. 
P Fries persecutors. —G. W's Christian of fairy land. ‘True, there are in Athens and| For three whole days we had already marched 
rogress, Friends’ Library, vol. viii. p. 332. other cities of Greece single buildings chaster in|through the desert. Not, however, the desert of 
aaa style, and more perfect in execution, than any of |boyhood’s fancy,—a plain of drifting sand, blaz- 
which Palmyra can boast ; there are also in Egypt|ing in the fierce sunbeams, and bounded by the 
and Syria structures of more colossal magnitude ;| vast circle of the horizon. This desert had more 
but in no other spot in the world can we find such |pleasing features. There were long ranges, and 
numbers of temples, palaces, colonnades, tombs,/clustering groups of mountains, presenting an 
and monuments, grouped together, so as to be|agreeable variety of form and outline, and occa- 
seen at a single glance. Here is the testimony of | sionally also of colour, though the general hue was 
Wood and Dawkins, the leaders of the expedition |light grey, or yellowish white, so characteristic of 
of which I have just spoken, given too after tra-|the limestone strata of Syria. Here and there a 
versing the whole circuit of lands classic and|bluff of dark red sandstone, or a broken dyke of 
sacred :—‘ We had scarce passed these venerable | black trap, or a graceful cone of snew-white chalk, 
monuments, when the hills opening discovered to|broke the uniformity. At one or two points I 
us, all at once, the greatest quantity of ruins we|saw a singular combination of colours in the same 
had ever seen, all of white marble, and beyond |peak,—white, red, pink, and black,—reminding 
them towards the Euphrates a flat waste, as far as | one of the gorgeous colouring of the cliffs of Edom. 
the eye could reach, without any object which | Between the mountains were long winding vales, 
showed either life or motion. It is scarce possi-|and deep rugged glens, now in early spring all 
ble to imagine anything more striking than this|spangled with the bright red anemone, and poppy, 
view; so great a number of Corinthian pillars,}and gay convolvulus, intermixed with a few, a 
mixed with so little wall or solid building, afforded | very few, tufts of green grass and green weeds. 
a most romantic variety of prospect.” In all other respects it was a desert. Nota 
It is greatly to be desired that some of our ac-|single hotise or a sign of settled habitation was 


From the Original. 


From “ The Family Treasury.” 
Palmyra 


In the year 1691 a company of English mer- 
chants, then resident in Aleppo, heard strange 
reports of the ruins of a magnificent city away in 
the centre of the Syrian desert. The reports 
reached them from various sources ; from Bagdad 
traders, who had traversed the desert with their 
caravans ; from native pedlars and armourers who 
followed the footsteps of the wandering Bedawin ; 
from Arab Sheikhs who ruled the desert tribes 
and led the raids of the Anezeh and Beni Shemal. 
One and all told the story of the great city. Such 
one and temples, such ranges of columns and 
leaps of ruins, such tombs and castles, such mul- 
titudes of inscriptions, and statues, and monuments 
the world has never seen as were there, grouped 
around the fountains, and scattered over the deso- 
late plain of Tadmor. The glowing descriptions 
Were like a romance from Antar or a tale from 
the Arabian Nights. Making every allowance 
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there; not a solitary patch of cultivated ground 
was anywhere to be seen ; not a drop of water in 
stream, fountain, well or tank did we ever meet 
with; not a tree or green shrub appeared on the 
sides of those bare, desolate hills. This is just 
such a region as the Old Testament writers would 
have called Midbar, (the name usually given to 
the peninsula of Sinai, and the “ wilderness” of 
wandering,) a region devoid of cultivation and 
settled inhabitants, but affording good pasture for 
flocks and herds. 

The desert was now all alive with the great 
tribe of the Anezeh who claim its pastures as 
their own. Every few miles we come upon a 
little circlet of black tents pitched in some retired | 
vale, or near some secret well; and when we saw | 
the droves of camels covering the country for 
miles and miles, and the flocks of sheep and goats, | 
we learned how the flocks and herds of Israel | 
were fed during their forty years wandering in 
the midbar of Sinai. 

Many strange and interesting traits of Arab 
life and law came under our notice. Whenever | 
our path led us near an encampment, as was fre- 
quently the case, we always found some active 
sheikh, or venerable patriarch, sitting “in his| 
tent door,” and as soon as we were within hail, 
we heard the earnest words of welcome and in-| 
vitation, which the Old Testament Scriptures had | 
rendered long ago familiar to us: “ Stay, my lord, | 
stay. Pass not on till thou hast eaten bread and_| 
rested under thy servant’s tent. Alight and re-| 
main until thy servant kills a kid and prepares a 
feast.”” Again and again were these invitations | 
given and urged in such a way that we found it| 
impossible to resist them. In fact our progress | 
was seriously delayed by this truly patriarchal 
hospitality ; and more than once or twice we were 
witnesses of the almost inconceivable rapidity with 
which the kid was killed, prepared, and served 
up with “ butter and milk,” after the manner of | 
Abraham’s feast at Mamre, (Gen. xviii.) 

Another trait of desert life we also noticed. 
On several occasions we suddenly and unexpect- 
edly found ourselves close to a solitary tent or 
small encampment, whose occupants were unknown 
to our leader, and suspected to be enemies of his 
tribe. We were then told to muffle up our faces, 
drive our dromedaries quickly up to the tent door, 
and dismount. We were thus safe. Arab law 
made the master of the tent responsible for our} 
lives and our entertainment. On such occasions | 
not a word was spoken till we were seated within 
the tent, and not a question was ever asked dur-| 
ing the whole time we remained as to who we} 
were, whence we had come, or whither we were 
going. A similar trait of the Scottish Highland- 
ers is beautifully illustrated by Scott in the “ Lady 
of the Lake,’”’— 


““ Meet welcome to her guest she made, 
And every courteous rite was paid, 








That hospitality could claim, 

Though all unasked bis birth and name, 
Such then the reverence to a guest, 
That fellest foe might join the feast, 
And from his deadliest foeman’s door 
Unquestioned turn, the banquet o’er.” 


It was doubtless such hospitality that Job 
boasted of when he said: ‘‘ The stranger did not 


lodge in the street; I opened my doors to the|before Him. My soul was filled with thankful- quently concerned in loving and tender epistles, 


traveller,” (xxxi. 32.) 
It was, as I said, the fifth morning of our 


limestone, but opening on the east, at the dis- 
tance of a few miles, to an apparently boundless 
plain. Our leader went straight to the northern 
ridge. Up it we scrambled by a track so steep, 
so rugged, and in places so narrow, that I often 
feared the dromedaries would topple over and 
dash us to pieces on the rocks far below. From 
the summit we had a commanding view. In 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
A Testimony concerning our dear deceased Friend 
and Brother Luke Howard. 

The power and wisdom of God was largely 
manifested in the primitive times, in making 
fishermen, and men of small external acquire. 
ments, able ministers of the gospel of peace, 
which greatly tended to confound the wisdom of 


front a broad plain, bare and gray, bounded on|this world, and to bring to nought the under. 


the north by a line of rocky mountains almost 
perfectly white. Behind us another plain, green 
with the grass of spring, and thickly*studded with 
the black tents of the Bedawin. 

We now turned eastward and descended diago- 
nally into a plain so barren and desolate that we 
had never seen anything like it before. Its whole 
surface was covered with small fragments of white 
limestone, mixed with pieces of dark coloured 
flint. The sky was still, as it had been for three 
days, without a cloud ; and the sunbeams fell on 


‘that parched desert like streams of liquid fire. 


The skin of our faces and lips shrivelled and 
crackled with the heat, our eyes could with diffi- 
culty endure the intense glare, and like Jacob 
“the drought consumed us,” for the water was 
exhausted in our bottles. On we pressed with 
sweeping step and shiplike motion, in perfect sil- 
ence, our very dromedaries appearing to feel that 
this was a region to be traversed with all possible 
despatch. 





\standing of the prudent, that no flesh might glory 


in his presence; and this became observable, so 
that when even some of their adversaries perceiy. 
ed the wisdom and power that was with the apos. 
tles, and understood that some of them were un. 
learned men, they concluded, they had been with 
Jesus, (as in the case of Peter and John, Acts iy, 


13.) 


It was agreeable to their business, that they 


should be endued with power from on high, who 


were to instruct men in the wisdom pertaining 
unto godliness. 

Men had been wise to do evil, and were there 
in a perishing state, which Christ came to redeem 
them out of, and endued his instruments with a 
wisdom, contrary to the other, and by the foolish- 
ness of preaching saved them that did believe. 

As this method of Divine Providence was very 
remarkable amongst the primitive christians, so 
hath it pleased infinite Wisdom to concern mean 
and contemptible instruments in this work, in this 


Suddenly, on emerging from a little glen, a day, wherein he hath caused the everlasting gos- 
scene of rare beauty burst upon our view, taking pel to be preached again, even the gospel of the 
us completely by surprise. A lake appeared in |gtace and power of the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
front, its margin fringed with shrubs and tall|men thereby might have the eyes of their under. 
reeds ; here and there an islet varied its surface, |Standings opened to see their sins, and the way 
covered with dwarf palms, whose graceful feathery out of them, and be redeemed and cleansed from 
branches bent down to kiss the glassy waters. their former vain conversation, and sanctified in 
Away along its further shore sped a solitary Arab body, soul and spirit; and so made meet to enjoy 
on a dromedary,—now marching double, the man jhis favours here and hereafter. 


and the shadow; now raising the glittering spray 
as the animal’s feet dipped lightly in the margin 
of the lake. It was a fairy scene, looking all the 
more enchanting from contrast with the utter 
barrenness of the surrounding plain. 

(To be concluded.) 


Secitisbiaginlitita 

Orange Culture in California.—The attempt 
to grow oranges and lemons in California is every 
year becoming more and more successful. The 
principal groves are at Los Angelos, where there 
are half a dozen men engaged in the business. 
Oranges are grown in other places in the State, 
but mainly in gardens, and for private use. 
There were about 60,000 oranges and 30,000 le- 
mons grown last year at Los Angelos. 
nearly 100,000 oranges and 40,000 lemons have 
been raised in that vicinity. The oranges grown 
this year are larger and in every way better than 
last year’s crop, and sold at the groves at three 
dollars per hundred. The largest growers are two 
Frenchmen at the Mission San Gabriel, whose 
crop last year amounted to about 25,000 oranges, 
besides a quantity of lemons. 

Upham, in his “Interior Life,” speaking of 
the assurance of faith, narrates the conversion of 
a humble German, in his own words, thus: “I 
clearly saw Him as my Saviour. I wanted im- 
mediately to be alone, and to pour out my heart 


This year| 





Luke Howard was a man that was early per- 
suaded of that blessed truth, which the Lord in 
his great love and mercy, was pleased to reveal to 
his despised people in scorn called Quakers, which 
he received in the love thereof, and through 
waiting upon God therein, was made an experi- 
mental witness of its powerful and effectual work ; 
and by faith and obedience to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the dear Son of the Father’s love, he 
came to be a partaker of that eternal salvation 
that he is the author of. 

And by him he was made a faithful minister of 
the gospel of peace, in which he laboured man 
years for the good of souls, and was filled wit 
love and zeal for the name of the Lord, and ena- 
bled by him patiently to suffer and endure those 
hardships and imprisonments he met with, for 


‘the faithful testimony of his tender conscience 


towards Almighty God. 

And was of an exemplary christian conversa- 
tion, and gf a good report among his friends and 
neighbours, and beloved of them for his just and 
upright dealing. As he was a plain man, so 2 
his preaching was he plain, but powerful, and ae- 
companied with Divine openiogs, whereby he fed 
the babes as with milk, and those with stronger 
meat that were of riper years. And through his 
patience and steadfastness in sufferings, was an en- 
couragement to others under the like exercise. 

And when he was in imprisonments, was fre- 


ness; and with a still, soft, quiet joy, such as itis}in much plainness, to his persecutors, to opel 


impossible to express. 


I had full assurance that|their understandings, that they might see they 


journey. We were up before the dawn, and the|‘ my Beloved’ was ‘mine’ and ‘I’ was ‘his;’| were fighting against God, and might repeat aod 


first gray streak of the new day was just visible 
along the eastern horizon as we mounted our 


which has never ceased to this day. 
clear light what is pleasing to Him, and I do it 


I see by ajdo so no more. 


And by word and writing he freely laboured to 


dromedaries and rode off. The camp where we|coxtinually in love. I receive daily from Him bring all to Christ, the true Light that lighteth 
had spent the night lay in a broad valley, shut in| peace and joy; and I have nothing to do but to every man that cometh into the world, earnestly 


on the north and south by steep ranges of naked 


praise Him!” 


exhorting them, as did his Lord and Master Jesus 
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Christ, to believe in the Light, that they might|his crust, he need not envy Dives. 
be the children of the Light. 


There you |of himself; but we ought to bear with one another, 
are, John Hodge, resting your horses at plow and |comfort one another, help, instruct and admonish 


And he laboured to persuade all to walk in the}looking at yonder white mansion on the hill-side.|one another.— Thomas a’ Kempis. 


light, that they might be cleansed from all un-|You think you should be perfectly satisfied and 
righteousness, and so escape the wrath of God. | blessed if you changed places with Squire Allacre, 

For he right well knew that if they did receive|don’t you? O foolish John! He does not sleep 
snd believe in Christ, the true light, they would|as soundly as you. He sips ancient wine, and 
repent of, and forsake their evil deeds, and receive| carves well-fed game, but your hard work gives 

wer trom him to amend their ways, and to do|you a relish for your humble dinner, eaten under 
that which the Lord showed them to be good, and/the hedge, which very likely he would give not a 

* answer what he required at their hands, and then/little to obtain. Wealth is a blessing, but wealth 
they would not be found in any injustice nor un-|is not omnipotent. Poverty is an evil, hut a mi- 
mercifulness, nor in exaltation and pride of their| tigated evil. 
mind, persecute, disquiet or reproach them that 
were innocent and quiet in the land. 

And the Lord was pleased to bless his labours, 
and crown them with success, to the great benefit 
of many. 

And he was not wanting in his christian en- 
deavours to comfort, build up, strengthen and 
confirm those that were convinced of the holy 
Truth, and made profession thereof; and to ex- 
hort and encourage them to be faithful in their 
testimony for the holy Truth, in all things the 
Lord had called them to, in their day and genera- 
tion, without evading or declining it, in any res- 

t. 

e But to stand faithful therein, and to keep in the 
love and simplicity of Truth ; for his care was, that 
might be preserved and they in it. 

And he had a concern and regard, that good 
discipline and order might be maintained and kept 
in the church of Christ, among his and our 
friends. 

And that their religious meetings might be 
diligently and faithfully kept up, that therein they 
wight wait upon God in true faith and humility, 
and experience a growing in the Truth and know 
love, peace and unity in the Spirit, increased and 
maintained among them, in which he was delight- 
ed, and was preserved to the end, and died in the 
faith of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and 
we doubt not but he hath received the crown of 
righteousness from God the righteous judge. 

Signed by 

John Bowater, 

John Feild, 

John Butcher, 

Samuel Waldenfield, 

William Bingley, 

Theodore Eccleston, 

William Penn, 


From the second days morning meeting at London, 
the 28th of the 6th month, 1704. 













































In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied ; 

And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has in their aid 

(Love that naught ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provisions made. 


Commercial prosperity and depression afford a 
further instance of the counterbalancing forces 
which Providence has given to regulate human 
affairs. Unquestionably it is well that trade and 
agriculture should flourish. It is well that a na- 
tion’s harbors should be studded with the ships of 
every clime, its markets filled with eager buyers 
and sellers, its exchanges thronged with merchants 
and merchant-princes, its mills going, its fields 
fringed with ripening grain, its population increas- 
ing. These are things for which to be truly thank- 
ful to Him who is the giver of every good gift. 
Notwithstanding, as adversity is sometimes béne- 
ficial to individuals, so is it to a nation. 
nant trade has its compensation. Ingenuity is 
taxed. When one source of subsistence fails, 
others are anxiously sought. Thus, discoveries 
are made ; improvements are effected. “ Necessity 
is the mother of invention,” and many a useful one 
has been necessitated by failing resources. More- 
over, men’s powers of endurance, hope, and self- 
restraint are put tothe test. Past times showed, 
too often, that when thus tried, these virtues did 
not exist in any powerful degree among the opera- 
tives of our land. It is not so now. Recent ex- 
perience in Lancashire and Cheshire has proved 
that a noble, long-suffering, and brave people in- 
habit those counties. But, above all, commercial 
depression stimulates public sympathy and awa- 
kens public benevolence. The case just adduced 
will serve again here. The distress in the North 
has been a blessing to East, West, and South. 
It asked and received their aid, and such aid is 
never given without leaving its giver better than 
it found him. ‘ Are we to starve?” cried the 
children of need. “No,” replied every one, ‘‘we 
will not let you starve.” The promise was faith- 
fully kept, and in keeping of it there has been 
“great reward.” But national philanthrophy has 
tried its strength, exercised its powers, and renew- 
ed its youth like the eagle.—London Christian 
Spectator. 


Richard Needham, 
George Oldner, 
William Hornowl, 
John Kent, 

John Leach, 
George Whitehead. 





On Compensation.—As respects social posi- 
tion and pecuniary possessions there is compen- 
sition. Weare not about to enter on a crusade 
against money. Wealth is good. Pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence are not to be sneered at as ne- 
cessary evils. They may be the means of bringing 
tlmost every kind of blessing, therefore they are 
hot to be denounced, as some folk would have us 
believe. It is quite time we had done with the 
senseless tirades which ever and anon are rais- 
ed against whatin itself isa boon. Nevertheless, 
if the rich occupy a vantage ground from which 
the poor are excluded, the poor are not altogether 
Without compensation. It is better, we know, to 
live in a large house than a small one; better to 
have convenient furniture than inconvenient ; bet- 
ter to have land than no land. But “all is not 
gold that glitters.” It is greatly to be questioned 
whether those who have these comforts are as cun- 
tent as many who are without them. Dives has 
Wealth, Lazarus has none ; but what if Dives with 
his wealth has endless demands upon it and ha- 
Tassing fears about it? If Lazarus is happy with 





Endeavor to be patient in bearing with the de- 
fects and infirmities of others, of what sort soever 
they be; for that thyself also hast many failings 
which must be borne with by others. 

We will have others severely corrected, and 
will not be corrected ourselves. 

The large liberty of others displeaseth us; and 
yet we will not have our own desires denied us. 
And thus it appears how seldom we weigh our 
neighbours in the same balance with ourselves. 
But now God has thus ordered it, that we may 
learn to bear one another’s burdens; for no man 
is without fault; no man but hath his burden; 


no man sufficient of himself; no man wise enough ' the 2ist ult., with but slight opposition. Gen. Terry’s 
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FOURTH MONTH 1, 1865. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forgicn.—News from Europe to Third month 15th. 
The news of the evacuation of Wilmington by the con- 
federates was so generally expected that it produced no 
marked effect, beyond some advance in Federal securi- 
ties. The Army and Navy Gazette says, that the general 
character of the recent news from the United States is 
such as to tax the faith of those who believe the con- 
federates will be able to maintain their cause in the 
field. There bad been a discussion in Parliament on 
Canadian affairs in connection with a presumed feeling 
of hostility in the United States towards England. A 
member said, to prevent war England should declare 
Canada a part of the British empire, and defend it. 
John Bright said, the root of these misunderstandings 
was a feeling of jealousy entertained in England towards 
the American nation. Every one knew that England 
could not hold Canada in case of a war. What would 
England have said if she had suffered as the Americans 
have from the Alabama? Lord Palmerston denied that 
England was jealous, and believed that there was good 
feeling towards England among the great mass of the 
Americans. He thought Canada should be placed in a 
state of defence; though he admitted that the relations 
between England and the United States were perfectly 
friendly. The Liverpool cotton market was firm ata 





\slight advance. Breadstuffs also, slightly higher. Con- 
|sols, 884. 


The King of Italy has granted a full amnesty for 


Stag- | political offences. The Italian exchequer shows a large 


deficiency, to meet which the minister asks for a new 
loan of 400,000,000 of francs. General Montebella had 
sent a dispatch to the French government requesting it 
not to withdraw at present any portion of the French 
army now stationed at Rome, as otherwise it would be 
impossible to guarantee the maintenance of public 
order. 

The Spanish Minister of Finance has announced that 
the revenue and expenditure in the budget for 1865, 
would balance. 

In New Zealand the natives continue hostile, and 
further difficulties were anticipated. The pirate Shen- 
andoab was at Melbourne on the 26th of Second month. 
She had burned eleven American ships after leaving the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Unirep States.— Virginia.—At the latest dates, Gen. 
Sheridan’s cavalry remained at the White House, on the 
Pamunkey river, where they were receiving supplies, 
and exchanging such of their horses as had failed, un- 
der the late severe service, for others. They brought 
about 300 rebel prisoners to the White House, and 3000 
negroes who followed the Federal troops as they passed 
through the country. Many more prisoners were cap- 
tured during the raid, but owing to the rapidity of the 
movements, and the inconvenience of taking charge of 
them, they were either released or permitted to escape. 
On the morning of the 25th, the rebels made a sudden 
and vigorous assault upon a part of Gen. Meade’s lines, 
and succeeded in capturing Fort Steadman, the guns of 
which they turned upon the Federal forces. They next 
made a most determined attack on Fort Haskell, but 
were repulsed with great slaughter. In the mean time 
other divisions of the Union troops were brought for- 
ward, and Fort Steadman was retaken with its guns 
uninjured, and 1883 of the rebels were taken prisoners. 
Their loss in killed and wounded, is estimated by Gen. 
Grant at not iess than 3000 men. The total loss of the 
Union troops, in killed, wounded and missing, amounted 
to 2080 men. General McLaughlin was captured by the 
rebels in Fort Steadman. 

North Carolina.—Refugees report that two-thirds of 
the people in and around Fayetteville, N. C., are Union- 
ists, and hailed the appearance of the flag of the United 
States with manifestations of joy. There is no great 
scarcity of provisions in that part of the State, but 
money cannot be obtained to purchase them. One dol- 
lar of the Bank of South Carolina will purchase $10 in 
confederate money, and one dollar of the State Bank of 
North Carolina will purchase $15 in confederate money, 
and it requires $125 in confederate notes to buy one 
dollar in gold. Gen. Schofield occupied Goldsboro on 
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EN 
| ——— 
column from Wilmington, had arrived in the vicinity of| law will be defeated. Two companies of coloured troops FRIENDS' HORSES. 
Goldsboro. A portion of Sherman’s force which moved| had been organized and marched through the streets of Friends coming to Philadelphi . 
from Fayetteville, encountered a rebel force on the 21st,| Richmond. On the 26th Gen. Sheridan, and his entire | Meeting. or at “an at , the ote re Yearly 
at Mount Olive, where an engagement ensued. The| force, crossed the James river and joined Gen. Grant’s | ang eek thei . ee a ies the Society, 
rebels being overpowered retreated in confusion towards | army. Meeti a F - a or Pal in the limits of the Monthly 
Raleigh, while Sherman entered Smithfield, a town on| The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations Diewiat po Bh a ff Seawa we = ren 
the Neuse river twenty-seven miles southeast of Raleigh.;on the 27th inst. Mew York.—American gold ranged stables of the Mont oO : mons 1 North-e, ated at the 
Generals Sherman, Schofield and Terry, were in hourly) from 153} to 155, closing at 154. Superfine State flour, Sixth and Willow a aenale ie 2 a Whites te ae 
communication with each other, and were pressing the| $9.20 a $9.50. Shipping Ohio, $10.20 a $10.40. Balti- Callowhill street, above Birth A a th am Hotel, 
rebels closely. Many prisoners had been captured, and! more flour fair to extra, $10.25 a $11. Red western home ia Pd ale Di tri - hile making their 
a large number of deserters were constantly coming in.| wheat, $1.90; fair amber do, $1.95. Canada oats, 92 a Yearly Meeting. ca nad “= oe while atteading the 
Rebel dispatches, published in Richmond, state that/ 93 cts.; Jersey, 97 a 98 cts. Middlings cotton, 48 a 50/p MCs ll my ‘abl ¥ i 7 Grit accommodated a8 
Gen. Hardee opposed Sherman’s advance on the 16th)cts. The decline in gold has affected the prices of Gr aetneaas tT salt te riscom street, (late 
at Averysboro, near Fayetteville, gaining a victory, with| stocks and public securities. Unjted States sixes, 1881, aw 
a rebel loss of 450 men, that of the invaders being much/| sold at 106}; ditto, 5-20, 104. 104}. Philadelphia.— 
greater, and that Gen. Johnston bad severely checked) Superfine flour, $8.50 a $8.75 ; extra and fancy Sante | 
the advance of another column on the 19th, at Benton- 
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ville, near the Neuge river. 


patches. 


of operations from the time he left Fayetteville up to 
the 22d inst. It shows hard fighting, resulting in very 
heavy loss to the enemy in killed and wounded, and 
2000 prisoners in our hands. His own loss, he says, 
will be covered by 2500 men since he left Savannah. 
Many of them are but slightly wounded.” 

South Carolina.—Ex-Governor Aiken, of this State, 
since the occupation of Charleston by the Federal forces, 
has reported the names of all his slaves, seven hundred 
and fifty in number, to the commandant of the post, and 
giving each family a portion of land on one of the most 
fertile and productive islands on the coast, and placed 
them on it with the means of providing for themselves. 
The work of sounding the channel at Charleston, and 
removing obstructions, was making rapid progress. 
The survey steamer, Bibb, while engaged in this service, 


struck a torpedo, which exploded, throwing the bow of 


the vessel out of water, but she sustained no material 
injury. A number of torpedoes have been already 
found and removed. 

Tennessee.—A Nashville dispatch states, that General 
Stanley’s corps, numbering 15,000 to 18,000 men, was 
on its way to Knoxville to co-operate in a campaign in 
South-western Virginia. Six thousand cavalry, under 
Generals Stoneman and Gillem, had already moved in 
that direction, and were in the mountain passes. 

Alabama.—A cavalry expedition of 10,000 men, has 
left Eastport, Miss., on a raid through Alabama, with a 
view to the destruction of the railroads of that State 
and portions of Mississippi. It was supposed they might 
approach towards the Gulf, and aid in the operations 
against Mobile. On the 17th ult., a large force, under 
Gen. Granger was near that city. Some of the Federal 


gun-boats had crossed Dog river bar, and silenced two| 


of the rebel batteries on the shore. 


Blockade Running.—Since the closing and capture of| 
the Atlantic ports, those of Texas are all that remain to| 
Within a 
short time the U.S. cruisers have captured six steamers! 


tempt the cupidity of blockade runners. 


and five sailing vessels, near the coast of Texas. 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 357, including 20) 
deaths and interments of soldiers. There were 15 deaths| 
of scarlet fever ; 42 of typhoid and other fevers ; and 11 


of small pox. 


Louisiana.—The rebels retain a strong hold on por- 


tions of this State. New Orleans advices of the 19th 


state that there is a large rebel force at Alexandria, and| 
that the insurgents were strengthening Fort De Russy 


and other points on Red river. 


Gen. Schofield makes no} 
mention of these actions, and as they did not long delay | 
the progress of the Federal forces, it is probable their) seed, $17 a $17.25. 
importance was exaggerated in the Richmond dis-| 
Later.—A dispatch from Gen. Grant, written 
on the 27th, says: “I am in receipt of Sherman’s report 





from $9.50 to $12. 
white, $2.35 a $2.45. 
a $1.40. Western Barley, $1.85. Oats, 85 cts. Clover- 
Timothy, $5.25 a $5.50. Flax- 
seed, $2.80. The offerings of beef cattle were very 
light, only reaching about 760 head. The prices were 
higher, ranging from $15 to $25 for common to prime 
and extra. Of bogs, 5700 were sold at from $15 to 
$18.80 the 100 Ibs. net. Only 2000 sheep were offered, 
which sold at from 12 to 14 cts. per lb. gross. 





RECEIPTS. 


| Received from T. Emmons, Io., $2, vol. 38; from 
| Anna Huntington, Mich, $2, vol. 38; from J. Edgerton, 
O., per I. Huestis, Agt., $5.50, to No. 52, vol. 38; from 
Harriet Bell, Pa., $2, to No. 23, vol. 39; from Sarah A. 
Smith, Io., per A. Cowgill, Agt., $2, to No. 27, vol. 39. 


| 


Received, from Abm. Cowgill, Io., $5; from Middle- 
town Monthly Meeting, Ohio, through Samuel Shaw, 
$380.10, for the relief of the Freedmen. 





: NOTICE. 
A Stated Meeting of “The Philadelphia Association 
of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” will be 


held at the usual place on Second-day evening, Fourth 
month 3d, at 8 o’clock. 





Witiiam SMEDLEY, Jr., 


Philada., Third mo. 1865. Clerk. 


| 


| 
| BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association of 
| Friends in America, will be held at the Committee-room, 
| Arch Street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day evening, 
|the 15th inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends generally are in- 


vited to attend. Joun Carter, 
Fourth month, 1865. Secretary. 








NOTICE. 


| Arrangements having been perfected for bringing 

some of the freed people to this city, persons in want of 
help are notified to make application to our Agent, 
Jane Boustgap, 1605 North St. (below Coates above 
Sixteenth St.) 

This agency is established by the Pennsylvania Abo- 
lition Society, with the aid and co-operation of the 
Pennsylvania and both Friends’ Freedmen’s Associations 
of this city. 

To prevent disappointment we would state that many 
>| housework, and are apt to be slow, though mostly of 
good dispositions and willing to learn. 

A number of them are women with children, whom 
jit is desirable to locate near each other. 


Southern Items.—It is believed that several divisions| others able to accommodate such are desired to forward 


of Lee’s army have been sent into North Carolina to re- 
inforce Johnston’s army, and tbat the number of men at} 


their applications. Few if any men can be obtained. 


If the servants prove unsatisfactory, the committee 


present in the rebel intrenchments at Richmond and| decline having them returned to the agency, but when 
> ~ ’ 


Petersburg, cannot much exceed 60,000. The command 
The| 
Richmond Sentinel, of the 21st ult., states that a citizen} 
of Virginia has fifty able-bodied slaves of whom he de- 


of General Johnston is estimated at 50,000 men. 


sires to present half at once to the military service pro 
vided he is allowed to secure them in their freedom 


Another offers to purchase ten slaves who are willing| 
to enter the army, to whom he will present their free- 


dom on that condition. The Sentinel says: “ We trus 


there will be a general and speedy emulation of these 
liberal examples, for it is obviously important that what 
The Richmond 
Enquirer of the 23d, also urges the people to be prompt 
The 
Enquirer says, unless the people will take the matter 
into their own hands, and by inducements urge the ne- 


is to be done should be done quickly.” 


in putting their slaves into the Southern army. 


notified thereof, will co-operate in finding other suitable 
places for them. Any change of residence should also 
be notified to our agent. 
To aid in the payment of expenses a charge of one 
dollar each will be made to parties taking them. 
. Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 
MARCELLUS BaLpDERsToN, 
H. Rytanp Warr:ner, 
Lukens WEBSTER, 
Committee on Employment, Penna. Abolition Society. 
Philadelphia, Third month, 1865. 
Jane Bovusteap, Agent, 
1605 North St., (below Coates above Sixteenth,) to 
whom all communications should be addressed. 
Office hours—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
N.B. A number are expected to arrive on Sixth-day 


t 





groes to volunteer and actually give them their freedom| evening, 3d mo. 31st, after which th ill b 
when they are enrolled, the effects expected from the’ on Third-day afternoon of each eeu. ila 





Prime red wheat, $2.25 a $2.30 | 
Rye, $1.58. Yellow corn, $1.36 | 


By a young Female Friend, a situation as Teacher in 
a Friend'sfamily. Address A. G., box 11, Haddonfield 
P. O., Camden county, N. J. 





WANTED. 


A Norse will be wanted on the Boys side at Wasr- 
Town Boarpine Scoot, to enter upon her duties at the 
commencement of the Summer Session. 

Application may be made to the Superintendent or 
Matron at the Institution; or to the Treasurer at No. 
304 Arch street, Philada., or to any of the Women 
Friends on the Committee having charge of the Institu- 
tion. Early application is requested. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee to Superintend 
the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in Phila. 
delphia on Sixth-day the 7th of next month, at 2 o’clock, * 
P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction and that on Admis- 
sions, meet on the same day; the former at 10 o'clock, 
and the latter at 11 o’clock, a. m. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 
amination of the schovls, commencing on Third-day 
morning, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same 
week. Samvuet Morais, 

Third mo. 20th, 1865. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
a.conveyance will be at the Street Road Station on 
Second-day to meet the trains that leave West Phila- 
delphia, at 2 and 4.15 P. m. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA,) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H. WorTHINGs 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





Marriep, at Creek Meeting-house, on Fourth-day the 
8th inst., Rosert Burton, of Bucks Co., Pa., to Mary 
Ann Couen, adopted daughter of Smith and Sarah B. 
Upton, of Duchess Co., N. Y. 


ERE, SN Som A NS TT 


Diep, on“the 6th of Eleventh month, 1864, at the 
residence of her brother-in-law, Joseph Armstrong, 
Hickory Grove, Cedar Co., Iowa, Lyp1a OxipHant, in the 


of these people have little or no acquaintance with|29th year of her age, a member of Middleton Monthly 


Meeting, Ohio. She manifested a good degree of patience 
and resignation during several years of declining health. 
——, at Smyrna, Chenango Co., N. Y., on the 16th of 


Farmers or| Second month, 1865, Marion P., daughter of Benjamin 


R. and Margaret P. Knowles, in the 32d year of her age. 
She manifested exemplary patience and resignation, 
during a declining state of health of several years con- 
tinuance. A few weeks before her close, she said to & 
beloved aunt, “ Pray for me,” and was herself engaged 
in prayer most of that night. Towards morning she 
broke forth in praises saying, ‘‘ There is joy in heaven 
this night over one sinner; | have wrestled long for the 
blessing and I feel that my prayers and those of my 
friends have prevailed, for Jesus hath promised to save 
me, and I believe He will, | dare not distrust Him.” 
From that time sweet peace was the clothing of het 
mind. Being asked one morning how she felt, she said, 
“O! sweetly resting on Jesus’ bosom.” Having filled 
up her measure of suffering, she quietly passed away, 
we reverently believe, to one of the mansions prepared 
for those who have come out of great tribulation, and 
coo robes have been washed in the blood of the 
amb. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 


